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Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images 
from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. 
Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each issue. The 
artist's work and words are featured in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might 
look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek 
Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Some have suggested that Americans are, generally speaking, 
ahistorical — that they are more interested in the future than in the 
past, and that they like it just fine that way. While the tendency to forget 
history may seem to be part of the natural personality of Americans, the 
wedge of events, particularly since the presidential campaign of 2016, 
suggests much more strongly that American “forgetfulness” is actually 
the output of the natural behavior of privilege and power — using 
programming, pressure, and propaganda, both subtle and outlandish, 
to insure its self-preservation and advance its agenda. Scientist and 
cosmologist Carl Sagan said, “If we've been bamboozled long enough, 
we tend to reject any evidence of the bamboozle. We're no longer 
interested in finding out the truth. The bamboozle has captured us.” 


This month’s feature, Chuck Avery, confronts one of the most significant 
and effective bamboozles in centuries of American history. By making 
current photographs of sites of conflict between workers and owners, 
labor and big money, Avery exposes touchpoints from the suppressed, 
manipulated, and mostly forgotten history of unionism. Refusing to be 
bamboozled, he says, “These days especially I want to unearth buried 
truths and question false mythologies. Post-truth can only be fought 
with facts and information. So here I am, practicing my version of 
documentary landscape. My cameras might not be the loudest voices, 


but they have plenty to say.“ > 


The Ludlow Massacre 


Ludlow, Colorado — April 20, 1914 


In September of 1913, the United Mine Workers of America went on strike against the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. Their objectives were better working conditions, enforcement of the 
eight-hour workday law, payment for uncompensated work, the right to choose their own 
housing, doctors, and stores, and enforcement of mine safety rules and state mining laws. 


Those who went on strike were evicted from their company housing and forced to live in tent 
villages erected by the union. As tensions rose and confrontations increased, governor Elias 
Ammons called in the Colorado National Guard. 


On the morning of April 20, 1914, the Guard set off two dynamite explosions and began firing a 
machine gun into the union tent village located in Ludlow. Gunfire was then exchanged before 
the Guardsmen stormed the camp and set fire to it, killing nineteen people, including fifteen 
women and children who were huddling in this basement shelter. One Guardsman was killed. 


The strike was called off on December 10, 1914, after the union ran out of money. The strikers’ 
demands were not met and the union did not gain recognition. 
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Milwaukee General Strike 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin — May 5, 1886 


Milwaukee was the scene of a general strike in 1886. The key demand was for an eight-hour 
day rather than the typical 10 to 12-hour six-days-a-week shifts. On May 4, negotiations for a 
new contract at the North Chicago Rolling Mill had reached a standstill. Later that day, the 
governor ordered six companies of the state militia to set up camp at the mill. 


The next morning, a crowd of about 1,500 laborers and union activists marched to the mill to 
highlight their demand for an eight-hour day. They were followed by a number of men, women, 
and children, the latter on their way to school. At this spot, the crowd was ordered to stop by 
the militia guarding the mill. They ignored the order. A minute later, a command to fire was 
given to the militia. A single volley instantly killed seven and injured many more. Among the 
dead were a twelve-year-old schoolboy and a sixty-year old man watching the proceedings 
from his doorway. 


The eight-hour movement lost all momentum after this tragedy. 


The Battle of Homestead 


Homestead, Pennsylvania — July 6, 1892 


When the labor contract between the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers Union was about to expire, Andrew Carnegie decided to use the 
negotiations for a new contract as a vehicle to break the union. Carnegie opened negotiations 
by offering a 22% wage decrease, even though the company was growing and profits were 
high. When no agreement was reached, the company locked out the workers. A wall topped 
with barbed wired was then constructed around the plant, complete with sniper towers, 
searchlights and high-pressure water cannons. 


On July 6, 1892, the company brought in about 300 Pinkerton detectives by boat to secure the 
riverside plant and allow non-union workers to come in and restart production. When the 
Pinkertons attempted to land at the site, they were met by an angry mob of strikers and their 
families. A gun battle ensued, killing 15 and wounding dozens more. 


On July 12, 4,000 state militia arrived, effectively allowing replacement workers to begin 
production and ultimately ending the strike. As a result, the events broke the union as a force 
in the American labor movement. 


Karen Silkwood Death 


Near Crescent, Oklahoma — November 13, 1974 


Karen Silkwood was a laboratory analyst who worked at the Kerr-McGee Fuel Fabrication plant 
near Crescent, Oklahoma. The plant produced plutonium pellets for the nuclear power industry. 
As a member of her union’s health and safety committee she uncovered numerous health 
regulation violations that could directly result in employees’ plutonium contamination. 


After assembling documentation of the plant's safety lapses that included company papers, 
Karen decided to go public with her findings. She arranged to meet with a New York Times 
reporter and a national union representative to present her evidence to them. On November 
13, 1974, she attended a union meeting in Crescent with her documentation in hand. Afterward, 
she took her packet of documents and left by herself to meet with the reporter and the union 
rep in nearby Oklahoma City. 


Later that evening, her body was found in her crushed car at this culvert. Forensic evidence 
pointed to it's having been run off the road. The documentation she carried with her was 
missing and has never been found. Kerr-McGee closed its nuclear fuel plants the following 
year. 


National Steel Strike of 1919 


Braddock, Pennsylvania — September, 1919 — January, 1920 


At the end of WWI, steelworkers called a national strike to solidify the wage gains and workplace 
improvements they made during the war. Steel companies across the country responded by 
making concerted efforts to curtail union organizing and break the strike. This included 
blacklistings, discharges, intimidation, and spying on employees who chose to strike. State 
police clubbed picketers, dragged strikers from their homes, and jailed thousands on flimsy 
charges. The companies turned public opinion against the strike by calling union leaders 
communists and noting that a large number of strikers were immigrants. The strike was called 
off on January 8, 1920, due to lack of any public or governmental support. 
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The Colorado Mine Wars 


Serene, Colorado — November 21, 1927 


The Columbine coal mine north of Denver was, by the 1920s, the largest and most productive 
mine in Colorado. Next to the mine was a company town called Serene that housed the miners 
and their families. Miners then were working up to 12-hour days six days a week under dangerous 
conditions. In 1927, union leaders decided to strike, demanding a pay increase from $6 to $7.50 
per day and more accountability in verifying each miner's output, which helped to figure what 
they were paid. 


The company responded by hiring strikebreakers and surrounding Serene with fencing and 
barbed wire to keep out union agitators and protect the strikebreakers who were now living 
there. 


On November 21, a crowd of five hundred unarmed strikers marched to the gates of Serene, 
intending to march through the town. They were met there by armed mine guards and members 
of the Colorado State Police, a volunteer law enforcement group. As the crowd surged toward 
the gate, shots were fired overhead as warning. Soon, a machine gun fired from inside the fence, 
leaving six miners dead and 23 seriously injured. 


The strike ended the following May with miners receiving a $7 per day wage. 


The Haymarket Tragedy 


Chicago, Illinois — May 4, 1886 


In 1886, the average workweek in Chicago was 60 hours in six days for $1.50 per day. On May 1 
of that year, the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions called for a general strike to 
push for an eight-hour day. 


On May 3, strikers at the McCormick Harvesting Machine Co. plant in south Chicago were confronted 
by police who fired into the crowd, killing four. To protest the killings, a rally was called for the next 
evening at Haymarket Square, north of downtown. Fewer than 3000 people showed up and heard 
speakers give updates on the status of the eight-hour movement. As the last speaker was finishing 
up, a line of police moved towards the speakers’ platform to demand the rally disperse. As they 
moved forward, a bomb was thrown at the police, killing 11 police and civilians and injuring almost 
120 others. 


Not having a clear suspect, the Chicago police arrested those who spoke at the meeting and others 
who held unpopular political viewpoints, in spite of the fact that none of these people could be tied 
to the bombing. In the end, five people were convicted and sentenced to death, even though there 
was no evidence of their involvement in the bombing. 


The trial and proceedings have been historically considered a travesty of justice, so much so that, 

in 1893, the governor of Illinois pardoned the surviving defendants, calling them victims of “hysteria, 
packed juries, and a biased judge.” In 1890, May 1 was established as May Day to honor the victims 
of the tragedy. 


The Lattimer Massacre 


Lattimer, Pennsylvania — September 10, 1897 


In the 1890's, immigrants from eastern and southern Europe did most of the hard labor in the 
coalmines of northeastern Pennsylvania. They were paid up to 15% less than their English-speaking 
counterparts. In August of 1897, to compensate for a new state tax on non-US citizens they 
employed, the coal companies of the region added a new deduction to those employees’ wages. 
The immigrant miners decided to go on strike to protest this latest loss of wages and the brutal 
treatment they received from company superintendants, hoping to close all of the mines in the 
area. Their main goal was for equal pay and better working conditions. On September 10, a group 
of approximately 400 unarmed striking miners from Harwood marched peacefully to a nearby mine 
in Lattimer to try to get that mine's workers to join in the strike. They were harassed on the way by 
a sheriff's posse and coal company police armed with rifles and pistols. At 3:45 PM, the authorities 
opened fire on the marchers at this spot, killing 19 and wounding dozens of others. Most were 
shot in the back while trying to flee. 


The sheriff and his deputies were found innocent after their defense characterized the miners as 
"invaders from the steppes of Hungary.” Miners who were involved with or supported the strike 
were subsequently fired. Workers who retained their jobs continued to work under the same harsh 
conditions. 


The Pullman Strike 


Chicago, Illinois - May-July, 1894 


The Pullman Company, makers of high-end passenger rail cars, built a company town surrounding 
its factory in Chicago. It provided housing for all its employees there, deducting rent from workers’ 
paychecks. In response to a downturn in the economy in 1893, the company lowered wages without 
lowering rents charged to the employees. The workers felt they were being squeezed in two 
directions economically by Pullman and went on strike. The strike quickly spread to a national 
rail-workers boycott that shut down almost rail traffic west of the Mississippi River. 


President Cleveland then ordered US Marshalls and the US Army to stop the strike and get the 
trains moving once again. The violence that followed resulted in the deaths of approximately 70 
strikers and property damage of over $80 million. 


It was a stinging defeat for the American Railway Union. As an act of conciliation toward Labor, 
Congress passed legislation designating Labor Day a national holiday six days after the strike 
was over. 


The Great Railroad Strike 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania — July 21, 1877 


The Great Railroad Strike of 1877 started in Martinsburg, West Virginia, on July 14, 1877 as the B&O 
Railroad cut workers wages by 10% for the second time in a year while also announcing payment of 
a 10% dividend to its shareholders. The strike quickly spread to many other cities. Workers were not 
represented by unions at that time. 


In Pittsburgh, local National Guard troops were called out to take control after all commercial rail 
traffic was halted by the strikers. The Guard was sympathetic to the strikers and refused to act. 
Pennsylvania Railroad president Thomas Scott then urged the governor to call in troops from 
Philadelphia to offer the strikers “a rifle diet for a few days.” These troops were met by taunting and 
jeering crowds when they arrived. They then shot and bayoneted their way to a roundhouse for 
protection from the crowd, killing 20 and wounding 29. The next day the roundhouse was set on 
fire, forcing the troops to shoot their way to safety, killing 20 more people, including one woman 
and three children at this site. 


The strike ended 45 days later after President Hayes sent federal troops to quell the disturbances. 
The united actions of so many workers in this strike fueled the birth of the American labor movement. 


The First Factory Strike 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island — May 26, 1824 


The first successful textile mills in America were established in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 1793. On 
May 24, 1824, the owners of the eight mills in town made the announcement that the workday for 
power loom weavers would increase by one hour and their wages were to be cut by 25%. These 
changes specifically targeted women between the ages of 15 and 30, as they were the only people 
doing that particular job. 


In response, 102 young women and their sympathizers blocked the entrance to the Slater Mill 
(pictured here), shutting it down on May 26. It was determined that they would not return to work 
until the new wage and hour rules were reversed. The strike then spread to the other seven mills, 
with 500 people walking off their jobs. 


On June 2, a fire of unknown origin, most likely set by strikers, damaged one of the mills. The next 
day the mill owners agreed to negotiate and a “compromise” was reached with the strikers. On 
June 3, the mills returned to full operating capacity. 


The strike was the beginning of a series of labor actions aimed at obtaining fair wages and working 
conditions in the mills across the northeast. It was also the first instance of women not accepting 
second-class status in the workplace hierarchy and fighting for their rights. 


Artist Interview - Chuck Avery 


How did all this start? You're from a big, working-class, mid- 
American family, right? 


I was born on a hot April day in Dubuque, Iowa. My dad was 
working marginally paying jobs to make ends meet — he managed 
a Skelly gas station for a while in my early youth where I learned 
how tires were changed out and where the Playboys were hidden - 
while my mom raised a brood of eight kids at home. I am the 
second oldest of that bunch. 


Chuck Avery 


In the mid-sixties, Dad got hired on at the John Deere plant in town, 
joined the United Auto Workers, and suddenly we had a color TV 
(with "The Works In A Drawer!"). Life got better. The downside to 
his new status was the occasional strike, where our milk would 
come out of a box (powdered) instead of a jug and desserts were 
scarce. But we were kids and we barely noticed those things. 


I got by at school, having just enough fun on the outside to keep 
my grades above water. As high school graduation approached, I 
didn't give a second thought about going to college. I just did it like 
it was my right and not my privilege. Typical attitude for that age, 
I guess, but it shows how far our family had advanced in a very 
short time. 


Was your original plan to become an artist? 


I went into college intent on being an architect. In high school, I 
discovered a natural affinity for drafting and was so adept at it that 
I was crowned the overall State Champion in architecture at the 
1970 Iowa High School Industrial Arts Fair. I was headed for fame. 
Then, after a couple of years of studying architecture in college, I 
was hired as a draftsman for the architect of choice to Dubuque's 
rich and famous. I learned a hell of a lot about the craft and 
business of the trade. I learned so much about the business that I 
realized that it was all business. I was in it for the creativity, so 
disillusionment set into my post-hippie brain. Lucky for me, there 
was an economic recession in late 1973 that gave me a reason to 
leave Walter (my architect) and head to Kansas City to study 
photography at the Art Institute. 


What attracted you to photography to begin with? Do you 
remember one of your early photos that rang the bell? 


I was an early morning paperboy in grade school, and I would read 
the paper every morning after delivery and before heading to school. 
I paid special attention to the photos, wondering how all that was 
done. Around that time, I earned my first camera by selling the 
required number of Des Moines Register subscriptions. It was a 
Diana, or maybe a knockoff of one. What fascinated me most about it 
was the fact that I could take time exposures. So I investigated that 
aspect and loved to see my little 3x3 prints of streaking tail lights. But 
I could never figure out why the prints I got back from the drugstore 
were always so washed out. So I moved on to other interests (model 
cars, records, football, etc.) until my first photo class in college a few 
years later. That's when the magic of it all started for me. Going into 
the darkroom for the first time was nothing but a thrill. Wow! Look 
what I can do! I came up with a few architecturally-inspired shots 
then that I really liked and that put me on the road that I am still 
traveling. I haven't put a camera down since then. 


Was art school a surprise? Pleasant? Not so much? 


For me, art school was like entering a portal into another universe. 
Iwas coming froma smallish, liberal, racially and religiously 


isolated town in Iowa to the big city art school with a large 
diversity of students and interests. It was a shock to the system on 
so many levels. I soon realized that I understood this new world 
and language, and it was terribly exciting! I had found my home, 
just like that. 


Because, you know, “artists,” some of us learned more after 
hours than in class. You? 


The fun of it all was to be surrounded by the energy, ideas, and 
attitudes of that group of incredibly talented and crazy people. And 
the parties were something else! The collaborations and sharing of 
ideas were the highlight of my time in Kansas City. You could touch 
the energy floating around in that space. Some of my earliest 
influences were my fellow classmates and the give and take and 
show and tell with them. There were a lot of different ideas and 
styles floating around from all disciplines, so the influences were 
coming in from all directions. 


In the photo department, Walker Evans and eventually some of the 
New Topographics made their presence known and became the 
base from which we developed and grew. School was also my 
introduction to serious film. Kurosawa, Antonioni, Fellini and 
Bergman etc were blowing my mind. I don't know if much of that 
translated into my photography, but I know that my general sense 
of aesthetics was digging a deeper channel. Maybe my biggest 
takeaway from school was the importance of considering and 
exploring all facets of a problem (be it visual or conceptual) as you 
approached a subject. Every photo assignment had us coming back 
with a prescribed number of solutions. Half baked just didn't do it. 


Although these landscapes are intentionally commonplace, 
each image is composed and crafted very carefully. 


Let's just say that geometry and spatial recognition have always 
been wired into my vision. It's probably why architecture was so 
intriguing to me. That's where it all starts for me, but it's also 
something that I've had to fight back against to keep from 
becoming a too formalized and static point of view. With that as 
my base, my photographic studies, and work with my classmates in 


art school helped me to understand and refine my compositional 
choices. I didn't take any photo history classes (I can't recall if they 
were just not offered or if I somehow made the choice not to 
schedule). After school I continued on by consuming any books I 
could find about photographers and photography. On the other 
side of the camera, I ended up working as a color printer in a 
series of commercial labs shortly after graduation. That is what I 
did for the next twenty-five years as I helped raise a family of 
three boys. Those jobs refined my technical execution and gave 
me a good feel for what a quality print really looks like. 


Exurban 2007 


You got back into your own photography in the early 2000s. How did 
your approach and practice change as photography went digital? 


Gosh, the digital revolution hit me from two sides: personally and 
professionally. On the personal side, I took my time to slide into 
the revolution. The thought of not having physical media seemed 
like the end of the world (I still hold on to the remnants of that 
idea). I stayed with my Rolleiflex until I received my McKnight 
Photography Fellowship in 2010. With that money in hand, I went 
out and got the camera I'd been craving most of my adult life, a 
Hasselblad 501c, not a fancy-pants Canon digital SLR. What a joy 
that Blad was! 


Five years later, I succumbed to the digital beast and got a 
mirrorless Fujifilm XT-1. Then just last year I finally upgraded to a 
digital medium format Fujifilm GFX 50s II by selling off the dusty 
Hasselblad. Now I feel like I'm shooting sheet film with that 
camera. The sharpness and detail are amazing! The downside is 
that my sleep is uneven as I worry about my various file back-up 
strategies. The beauty of these two digital cameras for me is that 
they feel and operate like traditional film cameras. There was 
practically no adjustment I had to make when shooting other than 
figuring out the menu systems 


Over the years, I had done my color printing at work as I could 
squeeze it in. Getting my first Epson printer changed that game 
completely. Getting good scans was a problem until I invested ina 
medium-format scanner in the early 2000s. That was also a big 
game changer for my workflow. Going digital on the post- 
processing end brought an infinite amount of control to my 
process. And I could do it at home! On the job side, after over thirty 
years printing, working, and managing traditional photo labs, I 
was finally out of work in that realm. By 2013, that once thriving 
segment of the industry had all but disappeared. The happy ending 
is that I now work with a colleague from those times at his small 
business that specializes in scanning, printing, finishing, and 
framing. I'm back where I started, only working with a completely 
different set of tools. 


This is not your first history-based photo project. Talk about the 
development of this project about labor history. 


Around 2020, I was wrapping up a project about the 1862 US- 
Dakota War. I was focusing on how the language on the various 
historical markers and monuments around the state interpreted 
that most unfortunate event. My ongoing interest in how history is 
taught and presented in this country pushed me to continue in that 
vein with my next project. Like Native American history, labor 
history has been relentlessly misrepresented and excluded from 
textbooks and the political conversation. Its exclusion from the 
history books is part of a pattern of negating any parts of 
American history that challenge the capitalist, “free-market” system 


we live in. Looking at what’s happening around the country — book 
censorship and bans on the teaching of basic historical facts - and 
having been raised in a family that benefited from union membership, 
it didn't take me long to decide to look into the public history of 
labor. So, you could say that it's kind of personal for me. 


First Blood 2018 


Earlier, you mentioned New Topographics. Do you think of 
yourself as a "new topographer?" 


New Topographics was just starting to make noise while I was in 
college. It had quietly filtered into the photo department and 
started to influence some of us in our compositional approach to 
subject. It seemed the next logical step up from Walker Evans. It 
certainly had an effect on how and what I was shooting at a very 
seminal point in my education. Lewis Baltz's Construction Detail, 
East Wall, Xerox, 1821 Dyer Road, Santa Ana in particular, 
influenced me more than any other image in my life. It was a 
bomb that went off when I first saw it. His precision perfectly 
matched my instincts. It taught me about attention to detail and 
cropping, and has remained a bedrock for me as I have moved on 
and grown into my own view of the world. I owe him. 


But keep in mind that the nine NT photographers each had their 
own distinct style. They were all forging a new path in 
photography at the time by looking at the landscape in a new, 
socially conscious way. Their style was more about a common 
attitude than about compositional parameters and, in that sense, I 
am following in that path. New Topographics also showed me that 
social and cultural concerns can be embedded within a landscape 
without erecting a billboard about it. So, I try to go about my 
business in a quiet way, putting my social concerns just below the 
surface of the print (or in the case of the labor project, in the text 
next door). 


Kentland, IN 1982 
The other major NT influence on me is the idea of flat, neutral 
observation. Like the above photographers, I aim to maintain a 
neutrality when photographing the landscapes I find myself in. 
And maybe that is impossible and just maybe that concept doesn't 
hold the water it used to. But the essence of what I shoot lies in 
trying to keep the detail and description within the frame on a 
neutral, descriptive footing. Those are the two main concepts from 
NT that I have taken with me as I have moved forward over the 
years. 


Talk about your creativity. Do you have a method? Shooting? 
Post? What helps? Quiet? Music? Midnight? Coffee? Stronger? 


As you may have surmised by now, I'm a bit of a planner. I work in 
boxes, each of which is a project. That's the only way I can 
maintain a focus and purpose. I've got plenty of stuff I've shot over 
the years that is not project-oriented, but I find it hard to find 
meaning in those images, and meaning is central to my ethos right 
now. At the same time, I don't get too anal about my work process. 
I like to leave enough space for happenstance and serendipity. For 
this labor project, I'll map out a geographic area and put a pin in 
each of my selected destinations after researching the events and 
area. Once I get there, it's a matter of walking, looking, feeling the 
space, and reacting to it. Google Earth helps, but reality is never 
what Google Earth tells you it is. I have also learned not to plan a 
trip that involves getting the camera out upon arriving at a 
destination after a seven-hour drive. 


On the post-processing side, I like to let things take their time to 
marinate before going immediately into image editing and 
printing. There are always images that take their time to show 
themselves, so I'm always wary of the ones that jump out of the 
monitor screaming "Take me!" right at the get-go. My fuels of 
choice when working downstairs in my lightroom are good tunes 
(I'm a bit of a vinyl nerd with a dangerous stereo setup), coffee 
during the day, and good tunes and a seasonal beer at night help to 
grease the skids. 


Whose photography inspires you? Anyone from the other 
visual arts that hits the spot? 


Brian Ulrich is a guy who has done some amazing work on the 
darker side of the American economy. He has been an inspiration 
for me to keep on looking and pushing. I gotta throw Alec Soth's 
name out there (he's my homie) because, when I seem to not quite 
get what he is on about, bam! he hits me square between the eyes. 
Burtynsky keeps the flame alive for me, shouting out about what 
the hell is going down with this planet —- plus, I could swim in his 
images. 


Old school is where I started. Walker Evans first alerted me to the 
humanity and descriptive qualities of the medium. Lee Friedlander 
showed me that the camera can point wherever you want it to. 
Richard Misrach has really been an inspiration as I have delved 
into the arena of landscape. Saul Leiter just wows me with his 
lessons in color photography. 


Cubism was a big deal for me when I started to learn the history of 
art. It had a big role in my compositional evolution during my art 
school years. Right now, Jim Denomie's paintings make me want to 
laugh and cry at the same time. I love his work, god rest his soul. 
Tim Olson is not only a great photographer, his paintings and 
stained glass work pull historical precedent into contemporary 
cultural landscapes with wry, semi-comedic results. His work is 
brilliant! 


Who sees your new work first? Do you have a "go-to?" 


I've stayed in touch with my good friend, college roommate and 
great Kansas City photographer, Jeff Burk. We're always up to date 
with each other and are pretty good about critiquing each other's 
work. Here in Minneapolis, I try to hook up with curator, author, 
and photo historian. George Slade when I have something that is 
approaching full boil. George gave me my first solo show in the 
early 00's when he was director at the late great Minneapolis 
Center for Photography. Also, I have some good contacts at some of 
the art museums in town, but showing work there is best when I 
have a completed body of work. 


As a critic, consultant, or customer, yourself, are you a "tough 
sell?" Anything you look for? Anything you prefer to avoid? 


I always appreciate work that takes its own path away from the 
crowd and looks with fresh eyes. There is a lot of work out there now 
that is indistinguishable from one to the next, without much of a hint 
of personal style. I like work that has humor and/or meaning. 
Meaning is probably most important to me. Also, does the work look 
out, or is it looking in? What does it say about the world? I'm an easy 
sell if it makes me smile (for whatever reason) or cranks a few gears 
in my head. If not, I'll move along rather quickly. 


There’s an axiom that photography is 15% photography and 
85% marketing. True for you? 


Since I don't rely on my photography to make a living, my 
percentages are more like 95% photography and 5% marketing. 
Lucky me. One other thing to note is that my work for the past 15- 
20 years has been on long-term projects, so I tend to keep things 
under wraps until I feel I've got things near the finish line. 
Because of the nature of these projects, I think more in terms of 
books as the end game. At this point in my career getting 
representation would be a good thing. 


Exurban 2 2009 


What role does social media / electronic publication and 
promotion play in your plan? 


I've tried the social media game. I really tried. I started posting on 
Instagram last year, while traveling, and it seemed OK. But as time 
went on, all I got out of it was a lot of noise. I mean, really, it's 
incredibly annoying and invasive. So I've been ignoring it. I'll 
probably post again on my next set of travels, but it just doesn't 


seem like it's worth the trouble. Facebook is a slightly different 
matter, but not much. I use it mainly for personal and family 
matters, but it does keep me in touch with the photographic 
community in town. As a result, my promotional efforts have been 
next to nil, especially while I'm in the midst of a long-term project 
or two. That will change when I bring those to the finish line. 


How do you measure success? How useful are the opinions of 
other people? 


The reviews I have gotten have all been positive. One in particular 
stands out from early on, when I started showing in galleries. My 
first solo show was a project about exurban growth here in the 
Twin Cities. One review of the show absolutely hit the mark on my 
intentions and attitude and, let me tell you, when someone gets it 
there's nothing better! On another level, that wiped away any self- 
doubt I was carrying about what I was doing with my cameras. 
That's a big deal when you're putting yourself out there for the first 
time. 


More recently, April Watson, the curator of photography at the 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, in Kansas City, chose one of my 
images in the museum’s collection for their exhibition entitled 
Highlights from the Photography Collection. Now, they have one of 
the most notable photography collections in the United States, so 
you can imagine what an honor and validation that is for me to be 
put up with some of the greatest and most iconic photos ever 
made. I have no complaints. 


Thanks, Chuck! What’s next? A new destination for this project? 
Publication? Gallery show(s)? 


You've caught me in the middle of one of my long-term projects. I 
am about halfway through it, so it's going to be another few years 
before I can put it all out there. I am also looking to collaborate 
with a Dakota artist to finish my previous project, Monuments and 
Markers of the US—Dakota War. It will be some time before I can 
bring it out from the shadows, depending on what form that 
collaboration takes. So, my focus is trained upon getting these two 


rascals wrapped up. I definitely want to work on finding 
publication for both of them when they are completed, and I 
definitely want to see them hanging on walls at institutions of 
note. Beyond that, I don't even want to think about what comes 
next right now, it's not in my range of focus. 


Links to More 
Website: https://chuckaveryphoto.com/ 


E-mail: cwaii (at) comcast (dot) net 
Instagram: @chuckaveryphoto 
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